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Vou. XXVI. 
THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. 


A RECORD OF 


Narrating the Hardships, Hair-breadth 
Escapes and Death Struggles of the 
Slaves in their Efforts for 
Freedom. 


BY WILLIAM STILL. 


Facts, 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


| 
$4 50) 
Paneled Style, fuil gilt........ceeseeeree 5 00} 


§ 501 Ri 


Bound in Fine English Cloth, extra, gilt... 
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Sheep, Library Style.........ccereeee 5 
Half Turkey Morocco 

GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
LIBERAL TERMS OFFERED. 


WILLIAM STILL, Author and Publisher. 
No. 244 S. 12th St. Philada. 


4s 


Always Fresh and Reliable. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 25 Free-tlooming choice varie- 


ties, with directions bow to cultivate. for one dollar 
free by mail. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. desirable varieties to 
stock a family kitchen garden, for two dollars free 
‘oy mail. 

PLANTS. 50 choice bedding plants, including 
Roses, for 65. Send a stamp for Dreer’s Garden Cal- 
endar, beautifully illustrated, with practical directions | 
for the cultivation of the above, with price-list of 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Dablias, and every | 
Garden requisite. Clergymen and Religious Institu- 
tions liberally dealt with. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestaut & , Philadelphia. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 

PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
Removed from No. 716 Spring Garden Street 
TO 537 FRANKLIN 8T., AB. SPRING GARDEN 

where she still continues ber business. 


95 


2D 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON. 
Friends’ Bonnets on band and made to order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILA. 


IFE OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susanna Corde 


4 American edition $3.00, mailed $3.3¢. Fer 


sale by A. LEWIS, 109 N. 10th St. 


RAILROAD” 
BOND 


hether you 
wish to 
Buy or Sell 
WRITE TO 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH : 


»| Fruits.” 


» 
vo 
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WILLIAM E. BELL, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT. 
General Insurance Agent and Adjuster. Special 
| attention given to investments of funds on first 
| mortgage securities. Collections made. Taxes paid 
| and abstracts of title furnished on real estate in all 
| parts of the State. Individuals or corporations who 
| desire to invest funds on choice securities at legal 
interest, ten (10) per cent., may address 
WILLIAM E. BELL, 
Richmond, Ind., or 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
References—First and Second Nationa! 
ichmond ; William Baxter, of Richmond. 


1033 


Banks, 


WALL PAPERS AND 
CAMBRIC 
WINDOW SHADES. 
PINEST GOODS. PRICES LOW. 


N. B.—No cords to the Patent Balance Spring 
Window Shade Rollers. JOHNSTON’S DEPOT, 
1033 Spring Garden Street. 


Sewn pte 
INSTRUCTOR. 


Tells how to plant and grow all kinds of Small 
| Fruit successfully, both for market and home garden. 
CONTBNTS. 


“Small Frait for the Family. 
Beginners.” 


1033 


“ Advice to New 
“ What We Would Do with Ten 
acres.” ‘“ The Homes of the Farmer.” “ Profits 
of Small Fruits,” ‘Secrets in Making SmaW 
Frnits Profitable.” ‘ Marketing Fruits.” “ Gather- 
ing the Fruit.” ‘* Wagons for Drawing the Fruit.” 
‘““ Shipping Fruit that Perishes Quickly.” ‘“ Size of 
Shipping Crates.” ‘A Plan for Laying Out a Fruit 
and Vegetable Garden of 20 Acres, *A Plan for 
Laying Out a Small Family Garden.” “ Stands for 
Gatbering Fruit.” “ Protection from Wind.” ‘Rais- 
iog New Sorts.” “ Manures.” “ Liquid Manures.”’ 
“ Preparation of Soil for Strawberries, and Different 
Methods of Growing—Same for Raspberries, Black- 
berries, Currants and Grapes.’ “ Profits of Small 
“ Fig Culture.” “Plan of a Fruit-Dry- 
ing House.” “ Fruit Boxes.’ “ Packing Cases,” 
&e., &c. We can show more testimonals as to its 
practical value, than can be produced for any other 
work of its kind extant. Price, post-paid, only 25 


cents. Address, 
A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 
P. S.—Specimen copies of the Fruit Recerder and 
Cottage Gardener, a dollar monthly, (A. M. Purdy 
Editor,) Free to all applicants. Jt gpeaks for itself. 
To see acopy ia equivalent to subscribing. 32 4t. 


HASSLER «& CO. 
No. 7 Wall St., New York. 
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NOTICE TO FRIENDS. 


Realizing the need in this part, of the Town of a 
place where FRIENDS can be accommoda- 
ted with a full line of 


PLAIN GOODS, 
We bave laid in, and offer for their inspection a 
STOCK of 
FINE MADONNAS, 
BROWN ALPACAS and MOIAIRS, 
NEAPOLITAN SILKS, 
SILK-WARP HIMAYLAS, 
MOTTLED MOHAIRS, 
MELANGES, 
and 
a variety of other neat and desirable Fabrics. 


MOREENS FOR SKIRTS, §c., §e. 


Thibet, Blanket, China-Silk and ether 


SHAWLS. 
BOOK MUSLINS and HDKFS., gc. &e. 


We would also call attention to our LARGE and 
WELL-ASSORTED STOCK of 


GENERAL DRY GOODS. 
Customers can rely upon polite attention and 
GOOD GOODS, 
pas” AT THE LOWEST PRICES. “@a 


JOSEPH H. THORNLEY, 
N. E. cor. 8th and Spring Garden sts., 


Philadelphia. 
(Established, 1853.) 


~ - BARGAINS IN DRY GOODS 


AT 


JOHN J. LYTLE’S, 


SEVENTH AND SPRING GARDEN STS., PHILA. 





A rare opportunity is offered to eecure bargains. 


6-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $9.00; reduced 
from $13.00. 

7-4 Drab Silk Squares for Shawls $12.00 ; reduced 
from $18.00. 

White Silk for Shawls and Scarfs, 30 inches wide, 

$1.25 per yard. 

Dark Brown Alpacas 45 ets.; reduced from 62}. 

6-4 and 7-4 Thibet Squares, very cheap. 

Drab Lisle Thread mitts without fingers 25 cts.; re- 
duced from 40 cts. 

Ditto } fingered 31 cts. ; reduced from 50 cts. 

Spun Silk 4 fingered 44,cts.; reduced from 65 cts. 

A large lot of Lisle Thread Gloves, half price. 


OLIVER W. COGGSHALL. JOSEPH DICKINSON. 


LOAN AGENCY. 


Money is in demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


middle-aged Frietid wishes a situation as house- 
{\ keeper, or matron in an Institution. Satis- 
factory reference given. Apply to S.C., at this of- 
fice. 30-4t 


FRIENDS’ 


REVIEW. 


THE NEW BOOE, 
OUR BABY. 


Although issued from the press only a few days 
before the holidays, the sale of this book has ex- 
ceeded the expectation of its friends and the pub- 
lishers. It is published in one handsome volume, 


bound in cloth with gilt sides and back, and con- 
tains more than 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
beautiful poems and songs, from the best authore, 
illustrating babyhood, selected with rare taste by 
the compiler of “Poems of Home Life.” Tinted 
paper, Superbly illustrated, 200 pages. an 

Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of $1 27. Ex- 
tra gilt, $1 62. 
WE WILL GIVE 
a copy of this exquisite book, te any boy or girl, er 
older person, who will send us the names and money 
($4) for two new subscribers to the 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
and 12 cents for postage on the book. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
1408 CHESTNUT STREET, Phila. 
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JOS. P. REMINCTON, 
PHARMACIST, | 





None but legally qualified assistants em- 
ployed in compounding preseriptions. 

Pure Spices, fresh Herbs, Brushes, Combs, 
Toilet Requisites. | 


Cor. Walnut and Thirteenth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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ISAAC H. MACDONALD, | 


Late Cutterand Foreman for CHAS, C, JACKSON 
deceased, bas removed to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch, 
The balance of the stock positively to be closed out. where he will be pleased to see the patrons of the 


old establishment. 22-3m 


§, F, BALDERSTON & SON, 
902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N, 9th Bt. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 


Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 NW. Second St., Philadelpbis. 


EDWARD H. CLOUD, 


ConveYANCER, 
705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Money carefully invested in Mortgages. Convey- 
ancing promptly and neatly done. 14.6m 
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His eye like the lightning flashes; 
His voice like a trumpet rings. 

‘Your grand féte days, and your fashions and ways, 
Are all but perishing tbings. 

‘Tis the king’s highway, but I hold it to-day 
In the name of the King of kings.” 


























Then,—bending his gaze en the lady, 
And marking her soft eye fall,— 

“And now in His name, a sale I proclaim, 
And bids for this fair lady call. 

Who will purchase the whole—her body and soul, 
Coronet, jewels, and all? 


Price, PAYABLE IN apvaNce, Two dollars per annum. Single 
Nos. 5 cts. each. Quarterly postage on this paper, 5 cts. 
wo be paid in advance, at the Post-office addressed. 
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- . ti : She shall walk ia white, in a robe of light, . 
T'was in the broad king's highway, And a radiant crowo shall wear.’ 
Near a century ago, 
That a preacher stood,—though of noble blood,— ‘Thou hast heard the terma, fair lady, { 
Telling the fallea and luw That each hath offered for thee. 4 
Of a Saviour’s love, and a home above, Which wilt thou choose, and which wilt thou lose, a 
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. ; ae urned in her very soul. 
“You are closing the king's highway ; - ; 
My lady is late, and their Majesties wait ; ‘« Pardon, good people,” she whispered, a 
Give way there, goo! people, I pray.” As she rose from her cushioned seat. a 
The preacher heard, and his soul was stirred, Full well, they say, as the crowd made way % 


And he cried to the rider, ‘‘ Nay.”’ You could hear her pulses beat; 
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And each head was bare, as the lady fair 
Knelt at the preacher's feet. 
She took from her hand the jewels, 
The coronet from her brow ; 
‘ Lord Jesus,” she said, as she bowed her head, 
“ The highest bidder art Thou ; 
Thou gav’st, for my sake, Thy life, and I take 
Thy offer—and take it now. 


‘| know the World and her pleasures, 
At best they but weary and cloy ; 
And the Tempter is bold, but his honors and gold 
Prove ever a fatal decoy ; 
I long for Thy rest—Tby bid is the best ; 
Lord, I accept it with joy ! 
‘Give me Thy cup of suffering, 
Welcome, earth’s sorrow and lose, 
Let my portion be, to win souls to Thee, 
Perish ber glittering dross. 
I gladly lay down her coveted crown, 
Saviour, to take Thy cross.” 
‘* Amen!’’ said the holy preacher ; 
And the people wept aloud. 
Years have rolled on—and they all have gone, 
Around that altar who bowed. 
Lady and throng, have been swept along 
On the wind, like a morning cloud. 
But the Saviour has claimed His purchase, 
And around His radiant seat, 
A mightier throng, in an endless song, 
The wondrous story repeat ; 
And a form more fair, is bending there, 
Laying her crown at His feet. 
So, now, in eternal glory, 
She rests from ber cross and care ; 
But her spirit above, with a longing love, 
Seems calling on you to share 
Her endless reward, in the joy of her Lord. 
O! will you not answer her—there? 
Philada., 3d mo. 22d, 1873. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CHURCH PRIZES. 


To impute to the Church of England the 
character of offering large monetary prizes 
might seem invidiously bold, were we not 
warranted in doing so on the authority of the 
famous Dr. Bentley, the so-called Reverend 
Sydney Smith, and probably others who have 
unblushingly made it a boast of that church 
that she tempts men to become her ministers 
by being in herself a great lottery, and as 
such appealing to mercenary motives for en- 
tering sacred offices. In his first letter to 
Archdeacon Singleton Sydney Smith congratu- 
lates his church on having the character of a 
lottery, so inviting to a hireling ministry. 
His words without comment will sufficiently 
shock the finer spiritual sense of those who 
entertain purer views of the true gospel min- 
istry, which is freely received and freely given ; 
yet it may not be amiss to indicate by italics 
and Scripture references, some objectionable 
portions of his remarks contained in the fol- 
lowing extract :— 

“The method by which the Church has been 
paid, and must continue to be paid, is by un- 
equal divisions [of ministers’ salaries). ; 


T. K., Jr. 


REVIEW. 


“It seems a paradoxical statement; but 
the fact is, that the respectability of the 
Church, as well as of the Bar, is almost en- 
ae preserved * by the unequal division of 
their revenues. A Bar of one hundred law- 
yers travel the Northern Circuit, enlightening 
| provincial ignorance, curing local partialities, 
diffusing knowledge, and dispensing justice in 
their route: it is quite certain that all they 
gain is not equal to all they spend; if the 
profits were equally divided, there would not 
be six and eight-pence for each person, and 
there would be no Bar at all. At present the 
snecess of the leader animates them all—each 
man hopes to be a Scarlett or a Brougham— 
and takes out his ticket in a lottery by which 
the mass must infallibly lose, trusting (as 
mankind are so apt to do) to his good for- 
tune, and believing that the prize is reserved 
for hira—disappointmentand defeat for others. 
So it is with the clergy; the whole income of 
the Church, if equally divided, would be 
about £250 for each minister. Who would 
go into the Church and epend £1200 or £1,- 
500 upon his education, if euch were the 
highest remunerationt he could ever look to? 
At present, men are tempted} into the Church 
by the prizes of the Church,§ and bring into 
that Church a great deal of capital,’ which 
enables them to live in decency, supporting 
themselves, not with the money of the public, 
but with their own money, which, but for this 
temptation, would have been carried into some 
retail trade. The offices of the Church would 
then fall down to men little less coarse and 
ignorant than agricultural laborers—the 
clergyman of the parish would be seen in the 
squire’s kitchen ;|| and all this would take 


*Them tbat honor me I will honor, and they that 
despise me shall be lightly esteemed. (1 Sam. ii, 30.) 
If any man serve me, him will my Father honor.— 


(John xii, 26.) How can ye believe, who receive 
honor one from another, and seek not the honor 
which cometh from God only?—(Jobn vy, 22.) 
Neither at any time used we a cloak of covetoueness. 
Nor of men sought we glory; laboring night and 
day because we would not be chargeable to any of 
you, we preached unto you the gospel of God.—(1 
Thess. ii, 5, 6,9.) Though I preach the gospel, I 
have nothing to glory of.—(1 Cor. ix, 16. 


tI (the Lord) am thy shield, and thy exceeding 
great reward.—Gen. xv, 1.) What is my reward 
then? Verily, that when I preach the gospel, I 
may make the gospel of Christ without charge.—(1 
Cor. ix, 18.) Feed the flock of God which is among 
you, ... . not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind. 
—(1 Pet. v, 2.) Esteeming the reproach of Christ 
greater riches than the treasures in Egypt: for be 
bad respect unto the recompense of reward.—(Heb. 
xi, 26.) The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance 
and of my cup: thou maintainest my lot.—(Ps. xvi, 
5.) 

{Every man is tempted when he is drawn away of 
his own lust and enticed.—(James i, 14.) 


ZTbe heads thereof judge for reward, and the 
priests thereof teach for hire, and the prophets there- 
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place in a country where poverty is infamous 
r) * * * * * 

“ What then remains, if you will bave a 
clergy, and will not pay them equitably and 
separately, than to pay them unequally and 
by lottery ?” 

This argument, however, (says Prof. Bow- 
en in his ‘** Political Economy,” p. 46, Ist ed.), 
was not original with Sydney Smith. “ It 
was urged, more than a hundred years before 
his day, by the famous Dr. Bentley, the 
Aristarchus of English literature. I borrow 
the passage, which is written in the character 
of a foreigner.” 


“T congratulated, indeed, the felicity of 


your Establishment, which attracted the 
choice youth of your nation for such very low 
pay; but my wonder was at the parents, who 
generally have interest, maintenance and 
wealth the first thing in their view, till at 
last one of your State lotteries ceased my as- 
tonishment. For as in that, a few glittering 
prizes, £1,000, £5,000, £10,000, among an in- 
finity of blanks, drew troops of adventurers, 
who, if the whole fund had been equally 
ticketed, would never have come in; 80 a 
few shining dignities in your Church, pre- 
bends, deanerie:, bishoprics, are the pious 
fraud that induces and decoys the parents to 
risk their child’s fortune in it. Every one 
hopes his own will get some great prize in the 
Church, and never ;reflects on the thousands 


Mammon produces upon religion itself,” that 
is, to make it popular. We donot, however, 
forget that “ ye cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon.” Neither can we regard that kind of 
religion as pure and undefiled, in priest or in 
people, upon which Mammon produces an 
“immense effect.” It may bea religion of 
the world or of a State, but not of Him whose 
kingdom is not of this world, that can pander 
to that wrong spirit, condemned by one of 
his apostles, of “holding men’s persons in 
admiration because of advantage.” 


ES 


D. 
sadliguine 
From the [Philadelphia] Friend. 
TRAINING BY EXAMPLE. 
* * * We cannot fail to discover 


that there are many among us, who are Chris- 
tian professors from habit or imitation, or 
mere inteilectual Christians. They believe 
the Bible to be true; that there is a heaven 
and a hell; that the soul of man is immor- 
tal, and that he will be rewarded according 
to the deeds done in the body; they believe 
that Jesus Christ is the promised Messiah, 
and the only Saviour of the world, and that 
His religion should regulate man in all his 
relations to this world and in his prepara- 
tion for the next: that is, they give an in- 
tellectual assent to these truths. But the 
whole tenor of their lives makes the impres- 


of blanks in poor country livings. And if a!sion on others, that as to the transforming 
foreigner may tell you his mind, from what| power of divine Grace,—the mainspring of 
he has seen at home, ’tis the part of your Es-| the Christian religion,—and the personal ex- 
tablishment that makes your clergy excel| perience of the truths they acknowledge, 
ours. Do but once level your preferments, | they have aot experienced them. They can- 
and you’ll soon be as level in your learning.” | not say, from the revelation of it in their 


This, as Sydney Smith acknowledges, will 
be called a Mammonish view of the subject. 
“ It is 80,” he says; “ but those who make this 
objection forget the immense effect which 


of divine for money : yet will they lean upon the Lord 
and say, Is not the Lord among us? none evil can 


come upon us.—/( Micah iii, 11.) 
Take these things hence; make not my Father's 
house a house of merchandise.—(John ii, 16.) Yea, 


both the prophet and the priest make merchandise 
against aland, and men ackuowledge it not.—(Jer. 
14,18 margin.) Now if any man build upon this 
foundation [which is Jesas Christ] gold, silver, 
precions stones, wood, hay, stubble, ... . the fire 
shall try every man’s work of what sort it is, ete.— 
(1 Cor. iii, 12-15.) 

|Christ chose fishermen and a tent maker among 
his first apostles, God bath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which are 
mighty ; and base things of the world and things 
Which are despised hath God chosen, yea, and things 
which are not, to bring to nought things that are: 
that no flesh should glory in his preseace.—(1 Cor. 
27-29.) Let this mind be in you which was als» ia 
Christ Jesus: who . . . . made himself of no repu- 


tation, and took upon him the form of a servant.— 
Phil. ii, 5, 7. 


—(Luke xxii, 27.) 


souls, “ We know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us an understanding, 
that we may know Him that is true;” and 
| that divine love is the animating motive of 





-|their service to their Creator and to their 


fellow beings. ? ’ . 


We are told in Holy Writ, that “out of 
the abundance of the heart the mouth speak- 
eth.” Judging by this criterion, what is the 
impression likely to be made on those look- 
ing up to us, by our conversation and our 
daily walk? What theme lights up the eye 
with the most expressive brightness; what 
calls forth the deepest feeling: what causes 
the heart to throb with the most sympathetic 
delight? Is it the love of Christ, the neces- 
sity and the reward for obedience to His holy 
Spirit in the heart, the eternal recompense 
for all the trials of life in the joys of heaven? 
or is it worldly greatness, worldly enjoy- 
ments, worldly honor, or the estimation and 
applause of worldly men? However freely 
we may admit that the pleasures of sense are 


lam among you as one that serveth. short-lived and unworthy the engrossing care 


of man, let us reflect what estimate children 
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will place upon them, if they witness, every 
day of their lives, that those whom they are 
expected to copy after, are far more con- 
cerned about good eating and drinking, fesh- 
ionable clothing, fine equipages or costly fur- 
niture, or about moving in this circle, and 
being admired in that, than about working 
out their soul’s ealvation with fear and tremb- 
ling, or endeavoring to bring up those under 
their charge in the nurture aad admonition 
of the Lord. If the injunction, “ Train up 
a child in the way be should go,” has Divine 
sanction, how great must be the culpability 
of those who train up children in the way 
they should not go. It can therefore do no 
one harm to consider seriously, how the re 
sponsibility has been met of educating, by 
the power of example, those who have been 
entrusted to his or hercare; whether rightly 
by leading them in the way of righteousness, 
or evilly, by inducing them to think lightly 
of serious things, and to devote their time 
and talents to the service of mammon, or 
other things connected wholly with this state 
of existence. Must we not confess that there 
are many sons and daughters throughout our 
borders, who appear to be spending the aum 
total of their days, months, and even years,— 
except, perhaps, a few short hours, passed in 
religious meetings, when, it is to be feared, 
their vagrant thoughts are far from the ob- 
ject for which they are assembled—in almost 
uninterrupted pursuit of gain or pleasure ; 
virtually in worshipping the god of this 
world? How is it that this state of things 
should exist among a so highly professing 
people ; and who among us is entirely free 
from the awful responsibility of its presence? 
The faults of others who may be attempting 
to apply a remedy in a wrong way, is no ex- 
cuse for or palliation of the grievous indiffer- 
ence and want of practical concern on the 
part of many in the Society, to impart to 
those over whom they are made overseers, 
instruction in the truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, and striving, by precept and exam- 
ple, to lead them to Christ, who ever stands 
ready to receive and save them. 


EXTRACT FROM WAYSIDE NOTES. 
BY GEORGE B. PECK. 

Scripture is the handwriting of God, and 
the interpretation must be wholly of Him. 
Let us beware that in spiritual things we do 
not exalt reason at the expense of faith. The 
astrologers and soothsayers—typical of this 
world’s wisdom—did not avail in Belshazzar’s 
need to unseal the meaning of the mysteri- 
ous sentence on the walls of his palace, and 
the neglected and forgotten Daniel, one of 
the Jewish captives, yet endowed with the 
spirit of God, had to be summoned to give 
the interpretation. So of spiritual truth it 
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is written, “ Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” 

‘“ Whc soever shal] not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little child s} all in nowise enter 
therein.” The surface meaning of the Bible 
is perceived intellectually, but the deeper 
meaning is to be only spirituelly discerned. 

Upon opening a book of engravings, we 
find pieces of tissue paper laid over them, and 
know it is useless 10 endeavor to obtain a clear 
idea of the pictures by lo king through the 
covering. Only a vague and unsatisfactory 
impression of the ergravings can be had in 
this way. We need to litt the leaf of tissue 
paper to learn what the picture really is. 
Now, so to speak, many ;e€isons endeavor to 
comprehend the truths of Scripture by ex- 
amining them through the tissue paper. They 
come to the Bible with intellectual eyesight, 
but lack spiritual vision. In our natural 
condition, the tissue paper is in the way of 
the eyes of every one of us; por can we re- 
move it of ourselves. 

The Holy Spirit wrote the Bible, and the 
Holy Spirit is needed to interpret it to us, to 
give the proper spiritual discernment.— Times 
of Refreshing. 

pein tee 
JOSIAH FORSTER’S NOTE- 
BOOK. 


The practical working of Quakerism in m 
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experience, is that which I highly prize. It 
was a blessing to me in my youth to be trained 
to value self-denial, and to accept it as an es- 


sential part of religion. The habits to which 
I was accustomed as to language and apparel, 
were beneficial to me. The youthful mind 
needs restraint; it is good for it to bear the 
yoke. Religion, it is said, does not consist in 
these things; that is true. There is an abso- 
lute necessity for a change of heart and af- 
fections—to be brought from the carnal to 
the spiritual state, from death unto life. 

That redemption which is in Christ,—that 
coming to Him as the offering for sin, in in- 
timate connexion with keeping His precepts, 
and following His example, and living unto 
the Spirit, may not have been sufficiently up- 
held. 

There may have been, and there has been, 
much of traditional religion among Friends, 
—an implicit reliance on the example of early 
Friends. This has prevailed to a large ex- 
tent among Friends in America, to their burt ; 
and yet I would judge them tenderly. They 
fear innovations: it is salutary fear, if not 
carried too far. In this way they were 
alarmed at the writings of J. J. Gurney. . . 
But they have never done justice to his char- 
acter, nor to his zeal for the truth as it is in 
Jesus, nor to him as a Friend. 

His great concern was to serve his Lord 











and Saviour in His blessed Gospel. In the 
love of the Gospel, and in love to Christ, he 
saw primitive Christianity in the principles of 
Friends. He embraced them, and sought de- 
votedly to uphold and spread them, not as 
Quakerism, but as pure, original, New Testa- 
ment Christianity. 

How varied are the circumstances of the 
children of men, even of the true believers in 
the Lord Jesus. The true members of His 
Church are to be found among Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Friends, and others. They may 
not know one another, but they are all known 
to the blessed Head of His own Church. 
They differ one from another in their views 
of discipline, and on some points of doctrine, 
but they all appeal to Holy Scripture as the 
divinely authorized record of the way of life 
and salvation. How incumbent upon them it 
is to love one another as brethren in Christ! 
and this they can dw», whilst every one is fully 
persuaded in his own mind of that to which 
it is right for him to adhere. 

alapiiions 
NEED OF MORE CHRISTIANITY IN 
ODICAL LITERATURE. 

There is an abundance of theological re- 
views and religious periodicals. * * * 
But there is ample room for that kind of di- 
rect and indirect religious element which will 
flush our best current Jiterature with a more 
than maidenly purity, and strengthen its 
power over large numbers of people who can- 
not be reached by ponderous quarterlies and 
by ordinary religious ; apers. 

An infidel agitator once said in a public 
university meeting in this city: “I never 
lecture directly upon infidelity, but upon 
temperance and other moral subjects, and I 
always speak upon infidel principles.” It is 
right to learn from the enemy, and so prac-| 
tise upon his own tactics. Christianity asks 
for no subterfuges. She will have none of 
them. But the parable of the leaven hid- 
den in the measure of meal has yet to receive 
its full application to our popular literature. 

Christianity has a clear right to universal | 
recognition as a constant force in modern 
Civilization. The day has long gone by when 
she was merely tolerated in polite society and | 
In polite literature. She has won her queen- 
ly place by her royal acts, and she rightfully 
demands a queenly homage from the age 
which owes to her its nublest distinctions. She 
craves not its patronage, nor does she fear 
its assaults. Her representatives in contem 
porary scholarship and authorship are the 
peers of the greatest names in the opposing 
ranks. They will plant her standards upon 
every contested field, without fear for the 
issue, Shall they have the opportunity in 
this great battleground of the powerful pe- 
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riodicals? Shall they be made the expo- 
nents of a truly Christian literature? What 
is most vueeded just now is courage to face the 
subject, and, above all, the intelligent pur- 
pose, which is the soul of valor and the 
pledge of victory.—Christian Intelligencer. 


en 


WHAT ONE WOMAN HAS DONE, 


Under this head the Germantown Chronicle 
republishes from the Congregational news- 
paper the following account of the work of 
Miss J. S. Bell, Harker’s Island, near Beau- 
fort, N. C., with a statement that aid in cloth- 
ing, old or new, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, gar- 
dening facilities, or in any form, will be 
thankfully received and faithfully applied. 

Harker’s Island lies off the coast of North 
Carolina. It is about three miles long, one 
and a half wide; has a tangled growth of live 
oak, the underbrush forming an almost im- 
passable jungle in the centre of the island. 
The inhabitants live along the shore, and 
have a most precarious subsistence, by fish'ng, 
a portion of the year. The original settlers 
were Massachusetts men. Their rude houses 
contain at best only the merest necessaries of 
life, and the poorest are wretched beyond 
everything I have ever seen. Such a life, to 
use their own expression, is “right smart 
misery.” 

About pine years since, Miss Bell went to 
this islund, after some experience among the 
blacks and poor whites on the main land. 
The provost marshal gave her an old shanty. 
Here was missionary work for some one, and 
here Miss Bell, bringing with her wonderful 
energy and perseverance, began her new life. 
She came to tha spot she now occupies about 
five years since. The six acres, now enclosed 
with a substantial wall of cement, made from 
shell-lime and twigs, and a picket fence, 
have been reclaimed from the swampy land, 
grubbed and drained. One part is a vege- 
table garden, and the rest has three crops, 
corn, sweet and Irish potatoes, luxuriant 
grape vines grow over the little scrub oaks, 
and an orchard of fig trees begins already to 
bear fruit. A pretty flower garden shows 
that the beautiful is to be combined with the 
useful, for her own pleasure, and for its ele- 
vating influence on those around her. 

Here the men and boys have been, and 
are, taught practical farming, under the per- 
sonal supervision of Miss Bell, and are shown 
the capabilittes of the island, on which the 
people affirmed nothing could be raised. The 
good effects of this labor are seen now, in the 
garden patches about their own cabins, and 
in the eagerness with which they take any 
flowers for cultivation at home. 

Close by is the red school-house where 
Miss Bell teaches, four hours daily, for about 
seven months in the year, the common Eng- 
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lish branches. The children are bright and 
interested in their lessons; cleanliness is 
taught as a cardinal virtue, and the young 
men and women will be respectable members 
of the community. 

Sabbath day there is a school, and a morn- 
ing meeting, where Miss Bell teaches the 
simple gospel truths. Occasionally a minister 
from Beaufort or elsewhere preaches to them 
and finds welcome. Some rough shelves bear 
the few books collected for the use of the 
young people, who read eagerly biographies, 
histories and so forth, of which there is a ju- 
dicious selection. 

Miss Bell’s influence is felt through all the 
region, and she desires earnestly that her 
hands may be strengthened. She is about 
fifty years of age, and the vicissitudes and 
changes of her life have fitted. her well for 
this arduous work. With all her decision, 
she has great tact with these people, and to 
them she is the Jaw. She sympathizes in their 
joys and sorrows, feeds the hungry, clothes 
the naked, visits the sick, and is absorbed 
thoroughly in their interests. Hers is a soli- 
tary life, with no society for an educated 
person, and few could endure it for any length 
of time. 
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EMANCIPATION IN PORTO RICO. 


The action of the Spanish Cortes on Satur- 
day, upon the question of the abolition of 
slavery in Porto Rico, was worthy of the rep- 
resentative body of a nation which aspires to 
perfect liberty. The bill for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves was passed without debate 
by a unanimous vote, and without a protest 
against the important clause which raises the 
freedmen at once to the dignity and the privi- 
leges of citizenship. The general features of 
the scheme are as follows: Slavery is to be 
abolished totally and forever in Porto Rico, 
within four months after the publication of 
the new law in the official journal of the 
island. The process of emancipation will be 
conducted by a commission composed of nine 
Porto Ricans, impartially elected, a majority 
of the whole having power to decide disputed 
questions. The slaves are to be paid for at 
the rate of eighty per cent. of their actual 
value. Spain will bear one-half of this ex- 
pense and Porto Rico will assume the other. 
There are, in the island, about thirty thou- 
sand slaves, and the cost of this great act of 
humanity and justice will of course be enor- 
mous; but, apart from the good moral effect 
of the emancipation, there can be little doubt 
that the ultimate pecuniary advantage of the 
reform will be so considerable as to compen- 
sate Porto Rico for the original outlay. The 
Spanish Republicans deserve the warmest 
praise for their action in the matter; and if 












































































































































































































they will now extend to the Cuban slaves the ' lowed in later years by the National Watch 
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same blessing, they will not only prove to the 


world their resolute determination to make 


freedom a reality wherever Spain has domin- 
ion, but they will give the best possible assur- 
ance that the republic is strong enough to do 
right in the face of powerful opposition.— 
Phila, Evening Bulletin. 


Selected. 
VALUE OF TIME. 

To Peter Thele, of Nuremburg, an arith- 
metician and mechanic of considerable repute, 
must be ascribed the invention of man‘s most 
constant and useful companion, the watch. 
This event occurred in the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, in or approximating the 
year 1467. “ Nuremburg animated eggs,” as 
they were designated at the time, were the 
germs of an industry that has been growing 
for the past four hundred years into the high- 
est stage of development, and into colossal 
proportions. It would be impossible, in our 
present limits, to sketch even cursorily the 
advance which successive generations gave to 
this instrument. From the large and cum- 
brous, without crystals, with but a single 
hand, the works running by the straight 
spring, then the curled spring, the balance, 
the balance and hair spring, the application 
of the jewels, compensation balance, detached 
lever, &c., &c., were all important steps in 
the regular law of growth or development. 
In a word, the pocket watch is the outgrowth 
of the accumulated skill of thousands of men 
for four centuries of advancing science and 
art. For nearly three hundred years they 
were made by individual labor alone. Di- 
vision of labor, applied to their production 
in later years, both cheapened and improved 
them. When the division of labor has 
reached a certain point, competition produces 
one of two results—either the industry must 
advance to a higher stage or deteriorate. From 
the unscrupulous competition in the Euro- 
— markets, the latter would most probably 

ave been the ultimate result, but for the 
foresight, energy, and inventive genius of the 
American mind. The various attempts to 
make watches by hand in this country, be- 

inning in 1812, bad all failed, and it was 
eft to the present generation to bring order 
out of chaos, and to systematize by the op- 
erations of perfected machinery the produc- 
tion of an article so reduced in price as to be 
within the means of almost every individual, 
and, at the same time, possessing the inherent 
value of a costly timepiece. In the year 
1850, a connected system of manufacture 
being applied to the American production, 
the first manufactory was erected at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, which was the initial move- 
ment in the formation of the American Watch 
Company, at Waltham, Massachusetts, fol- 
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Company, of Elgin, Illinois. With such com- 
petitors, possessing ample resources in skill, 
enterprise, and capital, the advance has been 
marvellous. From the first efforts, crude and 
cumbersome, the stride has been steady aud 
rapid. The watch of 1850 to the perfected 
stem-winder of the present day, “the first of 
which was offered for sale in 1868,” is in 
keeping with the astounding advances of in- 
dustrial arts in the present decade in this 
country. 

The reluction of the number of pieces in 
the American watch from 800, the old Eng- 
lish standard, to 720, and the fact that each 
and every piece can be fitted to the others, 
are of themselves the material points which 
our home interests claim as of signal value. 
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PUNISHMENT FOR MURDER, 
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Jurors, in all capital cases, 
are impressed by the feeling that if their 
verdict be an adverse one they will be re- 
sponsible, in some degree, for the death of 
the man they condemn. They cannot divest 
themselves of the feeling that his blood will 
be upon their hands, and the almost sequence 
is, their verdict is either decisively favora- 
ble, or, if otherwise, tempered by a recom- 
mendation to mercy. 

Hence, the success in so many cases of the 
plea of insanity. Counsel for the defence is 
not called upon to prove his client a maniac. 
If be can raise a single doubt in the mind of 
a juror that the accused was not absolutely 
sane at the moment he committed the crime, 
that is sufficient to secure a verdict of ac- 
quittal, or at least to render a disagreement 

ossible. The juror is moved by his oath to 

o what is right for the Commonwealth, 
but at the same time he seizes with avidity 
every opportunity offered him by astute 
counsel to escape condemning a man to the 
gallows. Conscience and duty tug one way, 
and his humanity and dread of compass- 
ing the death of a fellow-creature tug in the 
opposite direction. He need not be con- 
vinced that the prisoner is absolutely insane ; 
he only asks for a reasonable doubt of his 
sanity. 

The truth is that the civilization of to-day 
is opposed to stringing men up by the neck, 
and sprivging them from a trap in the broad 
glare of the sun, into the presence of their 
Creator. The sentiment against hanging 
grows stronger every day, aud the time is 
near at hand when no jury of twelve men 
will be found willing to record a unanimous 
verdict of guilty against a murderer unless 
the death penalty be abolished. 

If it could be proved satisfactorily that 
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hanging is the best means of restraining the 
murderous passions of men and protecting 
society from the results of such passions, ju- 
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rors might still be found to agree to a ver- 
dict of guilty; but it is widely believed that 
imprisonment for life would be a punishment 
to most men more dreadful than that of in- 
stant death, and one, too, that would be more 
likely to restrain the murderous instinct than 
the present improbable punishment of mur- 
der. * * *  —Philadelphia Inquirer. 
THE PEACE POLICY. 

Wasuineron, March 10. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
received by an army officer in this city yes- 
terday. It was written by an old and re- 
spectable citizen of Tucson, who, like most of 
his neighbors, was unfriendly to the “ peace 
policy” when General Howard first made 
his appearance on the frontier : 

“ Tucson, A. T, Feb. 25, 1873. 

I saw Mr. Jeffords, Agent of Cochise’s 
Band, yesterday, and he says the Indians 
under his control are contented, and show no 
disposition or desire to leave the reservation, 
and that the recent masacre of a large num- 
ber of people in Sonora was not done by his 
Indians. 

“Those only who have lived here for 
years—seen their friends murdered in their 
homes and by the wayside, their property 
taken, and many, like myself, felt the blood 
trickling from wounds received from them— 
can fully appreciate the bleesings of peace, 
with which we are now favored. And for 
this favorable condition of affairs we are, in 
the main, under lasting obligations to Gen. 
Howard, for his unselfish and untiring efforts 
in our behalf, in accomplishing so beneficial 
and salutary a result and change.” — Late Pa- 


per- 
DEPTH OF SOIL AND LENGTH OF ROOTS. 


The average depth of New England soil is 
probably somewhere between four and six 
inches. Some of the alluvial, or of the heavy 
—_ soils, will be more than that, but the 
eg and much of the sandy loams will be 
ess. In the highly cultivated parts of Europe, 
the average depth of the soil is put down at 
six inches. Under proper cultivation, any 
soil can gradually be made deeper; and the 
deeper it is, the more luxuriantly plants will 
grow. By the most careful observations and 
experiments made in Germany, it appeared 
that if a soil six inches thick was worth fifty, 
that seven inches thick was worth fifty-four, 
so that, going back in the scale, that only 
three inches thick would be worth thirty-eight. 

A little deeper ploughing annually, and a 
regular increase of the vegetable matter, 
would constantly increase the depth of the 
soil, and as constantly increase the value of 
the crop. The importance of a deep soil will 
be seen, when it is noticed that it costs about 
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as much to work a soil of three inches as it 
does to work one of six, and that the crop on 
the latter would usually be double of that on 
the thinner svil. 

Where circumstances are favorable, the 
roots of plants penetrate the soil much deeper 
than they are usually supposed to do. In cer- 
tain places, the roots of red clover will go 
down six feet. By careful examination, Schu- 
bert found the roots of winter wheat as deep 
as seven feet, in a light soil, forty-seven days 
after sowing. The roots of clover one year 
old, were three and one-half feet, those of two 
year old clover, but four inches longer. A 
parsnip will ordinarily grow in a common 
soil to about one foot in length, but dig a hole 
five or six feet deep, fill it with rich loam, sow 
a few seeds on the surface, and some of the 
plants will be quite likely to find the bottom 
of the hole! 

One of the great advantages of a deep soil, 
therefore, is a large accumulation of roots; 
these deeay, constantly increase the amount 
of vegetable matter in the soil, counteract the 
effects of drought, and greatly increase the 
amount of crops.--New England Farmer. 
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Conression.—On the day of Pentecost, the 
Apostle Peter called upon those who were 
convieted of sin under his powerful preach- 
ing, to repent, and make an open profession 
of their faith in the Lord Jesus; and the 
same day they were added to the church. 
Long afterwards the Apostie Paul wrote to 
the Romans, “ that if thou shalt confess with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe 
in thine heart that God hath raised him from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness ; and 
with the mouth confession is made unto sal- 
vation.” Down through the history of the 
Church, including that of our own Society, 
this confession with the mouth of those who 
truly believe with the heart, has at times 
been made, and when rightly done the prom- 
ised blessing attends it. How many, in every 
age, of every condition in life, have found 
the blessing and strength which comes from 
taking a pronounced position, leaving their 
companions in no doubt as to whose cause 
they desire to espouse. No obstruction, there- 
fore, should be thrown in the way of those 
who really feel called to it, and as shown in 














the instance of Peter Gardiners’s labors, the 
weak or the fearful may need encouragement 
to this, as well as to any other duty. Yet it 
requires deep dwelling with the Spirit, and 
having all the will of the natural man so 
brought into subjection to Him as to know 
His mind, in order to be qualified with safety 
to encourage any to euch exercises. There 
is regson to fear that under undue solicitation, 
a premature expression may be elicited from 
some in whose hearts the work of the Holy 
Spirit needs most of atl just then to be un- 
disturbed. 


Almost every good thing in religion has 
its counterfeit. Our heavenly Father is, in- 
deed, sovereign, and pours out His Spirit 
when and where He will, and this great 
mercy should ever be received with thankful- 
ness and all readiness of mind. But emo- 
tional excitement may easily be mistaken by 
some for the power of the Spirit, and a zeal 
not according to divine knowledge, for that 
holy, fervent zeal, which our Saviour gave 
Himeelf that we might have. “ Getting re- 
ligion in winter and backsliding in summer ” 
is only a harsh by-word for stating what is 
too true in the experience of many in some 
religious societies, A whirl of nervous or 
hysterical agitation, followed by “ joining 
the charch,” and then leading lives in which 
a profession of religion is divorced from 
morality, is exemplified in thousands of cases, 
especially among the freedmen of the South. 
Indeed, the very work of faithful Christians 
of the North among these latter has been to 
“teach them to turn from these vanities” to 
the fear of God, and to a humble walking in 
obedience to His law, as contained in Scrip- 
ture, and written in their hearts. It is right 
and Scriptural by the help of the Spirit to 
call Jesus “ Lord,” and confess His name, 
but it must be accompanied by a doing of 
the things which He commands. Under the 
immediate teaching of the Holy Spirit and 
submission to His baptisms, Friends were led 
to an understanding and practice of the 
transcendent morality of the gospel of our 
blessed Saviour; and whatever in other re- 
spects have been their failures, they have 
maintained, as a Whole, much conformity to 
it, except in lack of diligence in carrying the 
glad tidings of salvation to others. While 
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now being led out into this service more large- 
ly, may we watch that, abiding under the re- 
straining as well as constraining power of 
the Holy Spirit, this standard of practical 
holiness may not be lowered. 

Continued meetings conducted as the one 
described in the account taken last week 
from the British Friend, will prove a great 
blessing, and be safe from the extreme dan- 
gers which will sooner or later fullow 
practices, which have been tried by other so- 
cieties and proved frequently to lead to self- 
deception. 

We remember that of the thirty-seven mil- 
lions of people in the United States, more 
than one million, in the ordinary course of 
events, will this year enter an eternity of joy 
or woe. It has been our heavenly Father's 
will in their creation that not one of these 
should perish, and also to use His people 
largely in the conversion of those who may 
yet need it. It were no marvel then that He 
should at times arouse many and bring them 
back to His house. We who have through 
mercy been already restored, and to whom 
the language may apply, “ Son, thou art ever 
with me, and all that I have is thine,” have 
need to watch lest we be tempted at such 
times to be offended at the joy and gladness 
over many sinners repenting. 

It is well to think of the godly ordering of 
the ninety and nine just ones, but better atill 
to add an active sympathy with Him who 

left them for a while to go after the one who 
had been lost. Far be it from us to discour- 
age any of His servants, who, drinking of 
His Spirit, are laboring for souls as He di 
rects. But the adversary is always ready to 
spoil attempts to rescue those who have been 
under his power; and watching unto prayer 
against him, with a godly jealousy over our- 
selves and our fellow workers, is the only 
way of safety. 


now as one of Christian expediency : that is, 
what is the best treatment of criminals, for 
the advantage of all, including the criminals 
themselves? The protection of society and 
the restoration, when possible, of transgressors ; 
these are the two objects to be attained, 
Experience has shown, in this country as 
well as elsewhere, that the execution of 
those who commit great crimes does not 
prevent those crimes; while it does (noto- 
toriously of late in our own cities) often 
greatly hinder their conviction ; thus depriv- 
ing society of the protection which their 
secure confinement would afford. Moreover, 
the act of execution, either as a public spec- 
tacle, or what is almost equivalent to this, 
paraded in full detail in the columns of the 
daily press, is demoralizing in its tendency, 
More than once, in England, murder has 
been committed in the midst of the throng 
gathered to behold a public execution. 


While sympathy with those who have be- 
come guilty before the law, right as it may 
be in itself, sometimes becomes morbid in ite 
modes of display, we ye: believe the present 
to be a good time for those who share the con- 
viction that capital punishment ought to be 
abolished, and imprisonment for life, without 
hope of pardon, put in its stead, to exert their 
best influence towards such a consummation, 
Frequent abuse of the pardoning power bas 
been a very serious evil under the present 
system. The experience of some countries 
in Europe, and of a few of the States in this 
Union, has already shown that, instead of an 
increase of violence under such a régime, the 
abolition of the death-penalty is likely to be 
followed by its decided diminution. We 
believe also that the spreading of the Chris- 
tian principle and policy of peace will be 
thereby essentially aided. While capital 
punishment continues to be inflicted accord- 
ing to law, the plea is plausible, why may not 
that authority which takes one life to prevent 
es of a very painful character have recently | or punish murder, also take many to suppress 
drawn general attention to this subject. We} rebellion, or to repel a foreign enemy? Not 
do not need to entertain the question | until it comes to be upheld as the teaching of 
whether human governments have or have| Christianity that, under the brotherhood of 
not an abstract right, on rational or Scrip-| our common humanity, life is too sacred to 
tural grounds, to take life as the penalty of| be touched by the hand of man, even when 
great crimes. Our civilization demands,| it bears the “sword of the magistrate,” may 
rather, that such a question be determined! we hope for the near coming of the day when 
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all swords will be beaten into ploughshares, 
and men shall not learn war any more. 


—~ er -— 


Mission Work 1n Mexitco.—Samuel A. Purdie 
sends us, with No. 5 of El Ramo De Olivo, a 
printed leaf, containing the “ Postulacion” or 
descriptive announcement of “the Society of 
Friends,” as adopted at Matamoras, Mexico, 
since the beginning of the present year. The 
preamble states the object of the organization of 
“la Sociedad de Amigos” to be to promote the 
propagation of the Holy Gospel, and the unity 
of believers in Mexico. This is followed by sev- 
eral “articles,” the essential principles of which 
are the acceptance of the teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and His apostles as the only infalli- 
ble guide of faith and practice ; recognition of 
the necessity of conformity thereto by exemplary 
Christian lives ; and of right instruction of chil- 
dren therefor; the maxim of “ Unity in essen- 
tials; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, 
charity ;” and the expression of a desire for fra- 
ternity with all other churches or societies hav- 
ing similar aims. We may take this occasion to 
remind our readers that Robert L. Murray, of 
New York, will receive and transmit such aid 
as may be offered for this mission. 

hae hcihhlinibimcoiis 

CiericaL Tittes.—Ilt is asserted that C. H. 
Spargeon declines receiving letters addressed to 
him as “ Reverend.” Objection to the same 
ttle has also been expressed by James Inglis, 
Charles Campbell and others; and Albert 
Barnes and Newman Hall refused to accept the 
degree of “ Doctor of Divinity.” We rejoice at 
these testimonies against the receipt of honors 
in connection with the ministry of the gospel, 
from men, instead of “ that honor which cometh 
from God only.” “ Be not ye called Rabbi; for 


one is your Master, even Christ ; and all ye are 
brethren.” 


DIED. 


PEARSON.—Suddenly on First month 11th, 1873, 
at his residence, M«ple Grove, near Meadowvale, 
Peel County, Prov. Ontario, James Pearson, aged 88 
years; a member of Yonge Street Montbly Meeting. 
This dear Friend was remarkably diffident in speak- 
ing of bis own religious attainments. But bis deily 
walk in life evidenced to all around him that his 
lamp was trimmed, and his light burning, and al- 
though the cail was sudden, we reverently trust, 
through the atoni:g blood cf the dear Redeemer, he 
has joined the happy number of those, “ who, bav- 
ing passed through great tribulation, have washed 


their robes and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb.” 


HOSKINS.—Suddenly at his residence near West- 
field, Hamilten County, Indiana, on the evening of 
the 9th of Second mouth, Seeborn M. Hoskins, in 
the 59th year of bis age; a member of Westfield 
Monthly Meeting. To bis sound and clear intellect 
were united great sweetness and gentleness of dis- 
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position. With affections enlarged and purified by 
Divine grace, he was a tender husband and father, 
and a ready helper of the poor and needy. His 
health, always delicate, had been for some time de- 
clining, and he had long believed that his race was 
nearly run; frequently alludiog to it, and saying 
‘The Lord’s time is the best time.” A few weeks 
previous to his decease, he remarked, “I do not 
think I shall live long. 1 believe my days are num- 
bered, and I can triWy say, ‘that goodness and mer- 
ey have followed me all the days of my life, and 
that my afflictions have been amongst my greatest 
blessings.” Discarding all merit of his own, he 
looked to the Lord Jesus alone as his Saviour. “ It 
is such a pleasant way to be saved,” he said, ‘ sim - 
ple trust in Christ.’” As he neared the end, his 
heart seemed to overflow with love to all, and he 
often spoke of the inexpressible peace which he 
was at times permitted to enjoy; & foretaste, we 
doubt not, of that perfect rest which awaite d bim. 


- MOORE.—On the Ist of First montb, 1873, Charles 
H. Moore, in the 67th year of his age; an esteemed 
Elder and member of Milford Monthly Meeting, 
Wayne County, Indiana. He wasa devoted busband, 
atender father, and earnest Christian ; exemplify- 
ing by his daily walk and conversation, the ¢ flicacy 
of Divine Grace to be all-sufficient, not only to reg- 
ulate the life of the believer, but to anchor it in the 
hour of death. 


SYMONS.—On the 27th of Second month, 1873, 
Hannah Symons, in the 85th year of her age; a 
member of Spiceland Movthly Meeting, Indiana. 
She was born a member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, N. C. She removed from that State with 
her husband, Thomas Symons, to the territory of 
Indiana in 1811, and settled among the aborigines 
of our country, six miles from the nearest whites. 
They underwent many privations incident to pioneer 
life, when possession of the land was held by wild 
animals, and more to be dreaded wild men, during 
the war of 1812. But in process of time, Friends 
settled around them and they were favored with 
a meeting near them, (first held in their barn) known 
by the name of Milford, in Wayne County, Indiana. 
Living ear meeting, their house was the home ot 
manv Friends travelling in Truth’s service, whose 
company they much enjoyed. The subject of 
this notice grew in grace and in the knowledge of 
the Truth, She became increasingly attacbed to 
the truths of the Gospel as set forth in the Holy 
Scriptures; she took a deep interest in the practice 
of daily reading them in her family, believing al! 
that was written in them concerning her Lord and 
Master; she was a diligent attender of First-day 
schools fur Scripture instruction, She was often 
heard repeating some favorite Psalm in the night 
season. She was a full believer in prayer. and said 
to ber son, with whom she resided, a few days be- 
fore her death, “I believe that if we lived as near 
the Master as we should, that there would be very 
few times when we read in the morning but what 
some of us would pray vocally.” On being told that 
she was dying, she said, “that does not alarm me 
any. Bless the Lord, O my soul, 1 am going home. 

OSBORN.—On the 30th of First month, 1873, at 
Ler residence in Pawling, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
Content M. Osborn, relict of the late William Osborn, 
in the 55th year of age; a beloved member end El- 
der of Oblong Monthly Meeting. Through the sus- 
taining power of Divine grace she was enabled to 
endure much pbysical suffering, and to yield up al: 
that was dear te ber in this life, looking with the 
eye of faith to a better inheritance. Her only hope 
of salvation being in the atoning merits of a crucified. 
Redeemer, she dwelt much upon the love of Jesus. 
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She was often engaged in vocal supplication for| civil one for disobedience, not of the laws of 











those about her, particularly for her children, de- God but the law of the land. The refusal to 
siring they might choose the Lord for their portion, 7 


ievi ' i ise the 
believing He wonld be a father to them, inas- take an oath, to take off their hats or to u 
much as He does not “suffer even a sparrow | Second person plural, seem sO harmless in our 
to fall to the ground without His notice.” | day, that when we read of their being sub- 
As she neared the eternal shores the portals| jected to six and eight years’ imprisonment 
of heaven seemed opened to her view, and she| ‘t aceme ithin the 
exclaimed, “I hear the language, there is room for = sage! a preventer a ect 
thee here, and for all who have had their robes imits = ” = o dual — verre a . 
washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb.” | Unfortunate in the time in which their sect 
NEWLIN.—At the residence of her son, Joel New- | Originated, and had its early growth. Nei- 
lin, near Plaiofield, Indiana, on the Ist of Second | ther the government nor religion of England 
month, 1873, Esther Newlin, in the 87th year of ber| was stable during the reign of Charles the I., 
age; @ member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting-| the Cromwells, Charles te II., James the 
This dear Friend was one of the pioneers of this! py yy7-)); ’ of aes 
Ee Sears ne tate teen a. eel IL, William or Anne. The republicans and 
part of the country, emigrating from the State of} ‘ ' . Pret 
Georgia ia 1804, and settling in the Miami settle- | the monarchists, the Catholics and the Puri- 
ment in Ohio. She was left a widow with 11 chil-| tans were all striving for mastery, and the 
dren in 1832. She removed to Hendricks Ceunty, offence which the ruling power for the time 








Indiana, in 1834, where she resided to the time of} 


; 7 
her death. During her long life she was one of | 


being considered the most serious, was any 


those who are not heard ministering to the assem- | SUSPpicion of disloyalty. To’ discover treason, 


blies of the people ; but in her own family she was 
earnest fur the welfare of her children and grand- 


children to the third generation. Although her| 


death was sudden, she left evidence that it was not 
unlooked for. 








Abstract of an Addres D 
the Presentation of The Penn Papers to 
The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

(Continued from page 509.) 

Penn having joined the Quakers, soon had 
occasion to have his firmness tried, and it 
was found fully equal to the emergency. He 
and Captain Meade, an old Cromwellian sol- 
dier, were arrested for preaching, and brought 
before the Mayor, Recorder and a full bench 
of Magistrates. Here their defence, which 
has been reported at length, is as fine a vin- 
dication of the liberty of the subject under 
the “ Great Charter,” as can be found in the 
books. Penn carried the jury with him, and 
in spite of the threatenings, starvings and 
fines which were administered, they stood firm 
me the whole gang of judges, a memora- 

e instance, if any were needed, of the valne 
of that great legacy of Saxon freedom, the 
trial by jury. It asserted its high preroga- 
tive when all other functions of government 
were hopelessly corrupt, and unless modern 
ingenuity perverts it into a court packed in 
advance, it will always be the firmest bul- 
wark of individual liberty. 

Penn was no idle servant in the cause 
which he took in hand, but lent himself to it 
with his whole heart. The persecutions of 

Is sect were fearful, and when one reads in 
the pages of “ Besse” of the sufferings to 
which they were subjected, almost incredible. 

lhe Quakers, although they repudiated all 
forms and ceremonies, announced no heretical 
doctrines, and probably would not have been 
subjected to violent persecution by the Estab- 
lished Church. Their persecution in England 

was not so much a reiigious one for heresy as a 


the magistrates, at all times when their sus- 
picions were aroused, were authorized to ten- 
der to any one the oatb of allegiance, called 


|the test oath, and the oath of supremacy. 


These oaths in general terms asserted the 
rightful claim of the monarch on the throne, 


8 by Craig Biddle on| and disowned the supremacy of the Pope. 


There were certainly no class of people who 
could have taken these oaths with a clearer 
conscience than the Quakers, for their religion 
not only inculeated the sinfulness of taking 
up arms against the government, but against 
anybody, and their special aversion was the 
Popeof Rome. The nature of the oath, how- 
ever, was to them of no moment, for they 
could take no oath at all. Their refusing to 
be uncovered and their use of a familiar pro- 
noun was interpreted as a want of respect, 
not alone to the magistrate before whom they 
were arraigned, but to the authority which 
he represented. The Puritans had so mixed 
up civil and religious rights, that a monarchi- 
cal justice of the peace had much greater 
suspicion of a saint than he had of a sinner. 

It was in these emergencies that Penn was 
of such immense value to his people, and for 
these causes that he necessarily became to @ 
certain extent a courtier. He was a personal 
friend of both Charles and James, and could 
explain to them and the high dignitaries of 
the Church and State the true reason why 
the Quakers could not swear to support the 
government. The humble class of people 
who then forme! the bulk of the sect woald 
have sought this opportunity in vain. The 
calls upon Penn were incessant ; every man 
who had a grudge against a Quaker so con- 
trived it that an oath of allegiance should be 
tendered him, knowing that his refusal to 
take it would insure his imprisonment. The 
magistrates, offended at the want of respect 
paid them, knew there was but little risk of 
blame to them for too much zeal, when zeal 
in the cause of the government was the one 
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virtue required. Penn, therefore, for this rea- 
son was constantly solicited by his sect, and 
from his success in their behalf, by all those 
who were “ desolate and oppressed.” It was 
this among other causes that made his sym- 
pathies so much wider than those of his co- 
temporaries, and decided him, when he came 
to be a law-giver himself, to make no man in 
matter of conscience the slave of another. 

Finding it in vain to obtain any general 
relief for bis followers, from the obligation of 
taking an oath, he encouraged them to leave 
their country, and settle in New Jersey, in 
the management of which be and other mem- 
bers of the Society had considerable interest, 
The experiment seeming successiul, he deter- 
mined to obtain a grant of the ne: rest un- 
occupied territory, where he could untram- 
melled carry out his benevolent intentions to 
all mankind. Charles the I1]., who was always 
ready to pay a debt in anything but money, 
at once agreed to discharge certain obliga- 
tions due the Admiral in wild lands, and gave 
Penn a charter for Pennsylvania, 

Penu’s first care in forming his govern- 
ment was, of course, for religious toleration, 
for in his preaching and writing he had al- 
ways maintained “ That whether the ground 
of a man’s religious dissent be rational or 
not, severity is unjustifiable with him; for it 
is a maxim with sufferers that whoever is in 
the wrong, the persecutor cannot be in the 
right.” The first rough sketch, therefore, of 
his frame of government, distributed to the 
purchasers before any of them had embarked, 
consisting of twenty-four articles, was pre- 
ceded by what he called his first or great 
fundamental as follows: “In reverence to 
God, the father of light and spirits, the au- 
thor as well as object of all divine knowl- 
edge, faith and worship, I do for me and 
mine declare and establish for the first fun- 
damental! of the government of my province, 
that every person that doth and-shall reside 
therein shall have and enjoy the free profes- 
sion of his or her faith and exercise of wor- 
ship toward God, in such a way and manner 
as every such person shall in conscience be- 
lieve is most acceptable to God. And so long 
as every such person useth not this Christian 
liberty to licentiousness or the destruction of 
others, that is to say, to speak loosely and 
profanely of God, Christ, the Holy Serip- 
tures, or religion, or commit any moral evil 
or injury against others, in their conversation, 
he or she shall be protected in the enjoy ment 
of the aforesaid Christian liberty by the civil 
magistrate.” 

This provision substantially was one of 
those that he determined in his charter should 
never be changed. ‘ And because,” he says, 
“the happiness of mankind depends so much 
upon enjoying the liberties of their consciences 
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as aforesaid, I do hereby solemnly declare, 
promise and grant for me and my heirs and 
assigns, that the first article of this charter 
relating to liberty of conscience, and every 
part and clause therein, according to the true 
meaning and intent thereof, shall be kept and 
remain without any alteration, inviolable for- 
ever.” 

But the enunciation of these doctrines by the 
apostle of an oppressed sect was not uncom- 
mon. Macaulay says of James the II., “ That 
he learned by rote the common places which 
all sects repeat so fluently when they are 
enduring oppression, and forget so easily when 
they are able to retaliate it.” Penn’s im- 
mense merit was that he never forgot those 
principles, and that he enforced them both as 
a civil magistrate and a religious teacher. In 
the neighboring province of Maryland, the 
toleration was restricted to those professing 
to believe in Jesus Christ, and however meri- 
torious that amount of toleration was, we can 
scarcely suppose the province could have 
been obtained without it ; while Charles the I. 
might have been willing, for the sake of his 
Queen, to grant the province to one of her 
faith, he would not have dared, nor would 
Cromwell,who succeeded him, have consented, 
to tolerate fora moment a Roman Catholic 
colony which denied religious rights to Prot- 
estants. With Calvert, therefore, toleration 
was a necessary concession, with Penn a vol- 
untary one as well as a principle of his So- 
ciety. 

The mild and pious Roger Williams, who 
denounced the ecclesiastical tyranny of Mas- 
sachusetts, and fled into the wilderness to 
avoid its intolerance, does not appear to have 
been able to impress his views to their fullest 
extent on the province of Rhode Island, of 
which he was the founder; for in the oldest 
pcinted copy of its laws now extant, the Ro- 
man Catholics are excepted from the enjoy- 
ment of freedom of conscience. 

It has been well said, that “ intolerance 
formed a part of the very atmosphere of those 
times, and no one, not Luther or Calvin or 
Cranmer, could esvape its subtle infection. 
Cromwell complained that each sect cried out 
lustily for toleration, and where they had ac- 
quired it, would by no means allow it to any 
but themselves.” 

The Puritans who settled in New England, 
belonging to the earnest, moral, well-to do 
middle class of England, to whom civil lib- 
erty is so much indebted, never pretended any 
toleration of religion in the New World. 
President Oakes, in a sermon delivered in 
1673, which will be found in Belknap’s His- 
tory of New Hampshire, says: “ I look upon 
toleration as the first-born of all abominations; 
if it should be born and brought forth among 
us, you may call it Gad and give the came 
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reason that Leah did for the name of her son, 
‘Behold a troop cometh ;’ a troop of all man- 
ner of abominations.” 

‘Lbe Quakers seem especially to have exas- 
perated the Puritans beyond all measure. 
Cotton Mather, in his Ecclesiastical History 
of New England, devotes a chapter to them, 


which he heads “‘ I[gnes Fatui, or the molesta- | 


tions given to the churches of New England 
by that odd sect of people called Quakers. 
And some uncomfortable occurrences relating 
to a sect of other and better people.” He says: 
“Now, I know not whether the sect which 
has appeared in our days under the name of 
Quakers, be not on many accounts the worst 
of heretics; for in Quakerism, which has by 
some been called the sink of all heresies, we 
see the vomit cast out in the by-past ages, by 
whole kennels of seducers, licked up again 
for a new digestion and once more exposed 
for the poisoning of mankind. Though it pre 
tends unto light, yet by the means of that 
very pretence, it leaves the bewildered souls 
of men in chains unto darkness, and yields 
them up to the conduct of an Ignis Fatuus. 
But this I know, they have been the most 
venomous of all the churches in America.” 

The first law against the Quakers in New 
England, was enacted at a General Court held 
at Boston in the year 1656. The preamble 
commences, “‘ Whereas, there is a cursed sect 
of hereticks lately risen up in the world which 
are commonly called quakers,” and it then 
goes on to fix a fine of a hundred pounds on 
any master of a vessel bringing them into the 
province, und directs that the Quakers them- 
selves shall be committed to the House of 
Correction and severely whipped, and the 
captain of the ship compelled to take them 
away. Other clauses affix penalties to im- 
porting or concealing their books or defend- 
ing their opinions. 

Cotton Mather himself did not favor these 
laws. He says; “ A great clamor has been 
raised against New England for their perse- 
cution of the Quakers, and if any man will 
appear in vindication of it, let him do as he 
please ; for my part, I will not.” 

The truth of history requires us to admit 
that the Quakers of that day, perhaps driven 
to it by persecution, or led away by the gen- 
eral religious exaltation of the times, were by 
no means the inoffensive society which they 
subsequently became under the guidance of 
@lucated men like Penn and Barclay. 

(To be concluded.) 


THe Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans 
were “ the three peoples of God’s election; two 
for things temporal, and one for things eter- 
nal, Yet even in the things eternal they 
were allowed to minister. Greek cultivation 
and Roman polity prepared men for Chris- 


tianity.” This is true in another, and perhaps 
a higher sense. The Roman, powerful but 
not happy; the Greek, distracted with the 
inquiries of an unsatisfying philosophy ; the 
Jew, bound hand and foot with the chain of 
a ceremonial law, all are together round the 
cross, Christ is crucified in the midst of them 
—crucified for all. The “superscription of 
His accusation” speaks to all the same lan- 
guage of peace, pardon, and love.— Howson 
and Conybeare. 


—- <4 


From Dark Blue. 
WINTER FARE. 
BY J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. 

Every now and then some lover of statistics 
communicates to the public the amount of 
food which is consumed in London in the 
space ef a year. He reckons up the droves 
of oxen and flocks of sheep that have been 
converted into beef and mutton within the 
last twelve months, pictures them as being 
driven in one vast herd to the metropolis, and 
calculates the length of road which they would 
occupy. The square miles of corn which are 
needed to supply the animal consumption are 
also enumerated, and so is the tonnage of the 
vehicles that convey vegetables to the Lon- 
don markets. The picture which is thus laid 
before us is a very startling one, and it scarce- 
ly appears possible that such prodigious sup- 
plies should be kept up throughout a succes- 
sion of years. Still, if man consumes he also 
produces; and though a vast population is 
crowded into a smal! space which cannot di- 
rectly produce food, and therefore require 
perpetual supplies from without its limits, 
these supplies are readily obtained by means 
of the very energies which create their need. 

Passing from the city to the country, and 
from man to the lower animals, the food prob- 
iem seems far more difficult of solution. Put- 
ting aside those animals which are domesti- 
cated and chiefly fed by man, the hosts of 
living creatures that inhabit this land are so 
numerous, and the amount of food which they 
require is consequently so great, that the 
mind almost recoils from any attempt to 
grapple with the subject. Moreover, in feed- 
ing these creatures a difficulty exists which 
has no place with man. They consume, but 
they do not produce; neither can they help 
one another, nor bring food from a fertile to 
a barren spot, nor live in time of scarcity 
upon stores laid up in time of plenty. As 
far as procuring food goes, each is absolutely 
isolated and self dependent, unaided and un- 
aiding. 

Even in the summer time, the supply of 
food seems scarcely equal to the multitude of 
consumers, but in the winter the consumers 
appear to be so greatly in excess of their food 
that the sustentation of their life appears lit- 
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tle short of miraculous. Take this season of 
the year, for example, and look on the fields, 
the woods, and the waters. All are locked in 
icy chains, and yet there are myriads of liv- 
ing beings which must be nourished in some 
way, while all access to food seems to be im- 
possible. Let us see how this difficulty is 
surmounted. It is done in three ways. 

There are many creatures which could not 
live un’er such adverse circumstances, and 
accordingly they are gifted with the wonder- 
ful instinct of migration, and leave the coun- 
try before their food becomes scarce and the 
temperature is unsuited to their constitutions. 
It is remarkable that migration does not al- 
ways set towards warmer latitudes. Although 
the greater portion of migratory birds seek 
warmer climes, there are several which can 
only exist in a cold country ; and when the 
suns of spring begin to warm the atmosphere, 
off go the birds in search of the ice and 
snow in which they delight. They pine in 
warm weather like an Esquimaux when croes- 
ing the line, and, like him, only recover their 
health and spirit in proportion to the fall of 
the thermometer. Whatever may be the 
cause of migration—be it heat, be it cold— 
it is evident that none but the feathered tribes 
can change their climate at will, and that the 
greater number of English animals are obliged 
to remain through the winter, and preserve 
their life as best they can. 

Here we are brought face to face with an- 
other difficulty. 

There are many British animals belonging 
to various classes which are totally or partial- 
ly debarred from obtaining food during the 
winter, and yet are unable to leave this coun- 
try, and to obtais a subsistence under a more 
genial latitude. There are the bats, for ex- 
ample, which feed on flies and winged in- 
sects, and which in consequence are utterly 
deprived of food during a severe winter, when 
scarcely a single gnat—the most fragile and 
yet hardiest of flies—dares to venture nto 
the open air. Unlees some special provision 
were made for the bat, not one would be left 
alive after the first week or ten days of winter. 
The same may be said of the hedgehog, the 
very Nimrod of insect hunters, as every one 
knows who has seen its exploits among the 
cockroaches. Now and then the hedgehog 





would the blindworm, which lives on slugs. 
As for the insects themselves, by far the 
greater number have died, having completed 
their ordinary tenure of life, and most of 
those which remain alive are either in the 
stages of egg or pupa. 

If, therefore, these creatures were obliged 
to seek their food in the winter, as well as in 
the summer, they must all inevitably perish 
of cold and hunger. One resource is still left. 
The object of food is to renew the tissues of 
the body, which are perpetually being wasted 
by the energies of life. If, therefore, the waste 
can be checked, life may be preserved, 
though no food be taken, and this result is 
achieved by means of a more or less profound 
winter's sleep, technically named hibernation. 
“ Qui dort dine,” (who sleeps, dines) says the 
French proverb; and these creatures not be- 
ing abie to dine are yet apt to sleep, and ac- 
cept their slumber as a succedaneum for food. 

To many of our English animals the winter 
is one long night, during which their rest is 
sometimes uninterrupted, and sometimes is 
broken by short periods of activity. The 
hedgehog, as far as I know, is one of those 
beings which do not leave their winter bed 
until the spring has set in, but coils itself up 
in its nest of dried leaves, and sleeps unin- 
terruptedly through the cold months. Some- 
times in the depth of winter a few bright sun- 
shiny days bring out the gnats and various 
flies, and then, even before the sun has set, 
the bats come out for awhile, make a meal 
while they can, and then return to their 
sleeping place in some old building, rock-cleft, 
or hollow tree. As to the frogs and toads, 
they are cure to remain in their hiding place, 
for they cannot, like the bats, catch the flying 
insects, and none others are tempted into the 
open air during the winter. Of the vegeta- 
ble-eating hibernators, the squirrel is a fami- 
liar example. We may, perhaps, ask our- 
selves why the equirrel should hibernate, and 
other rodent avimals, such as the hare or rab- 
bit, should remain active throughout the win- 
ter. The reason is simple enough ; the equir- 
rel, essentially a fruit-eater, in the winter 
could not obtain a sufficient supply of food 
for the maintenance of its life. So during the 
autumn it is led by instinct to lay up a store 
of nuts and similar food, and whenever & 


takes to eating chickens and ducklings, but | warm day in winter arouses it from its sleep, 


when it can get a sufficient supply of insects 
for food, contents itself with its proper diet. 

Insect eaters belonging to other classes are 
also deprived of food. Frogs and toads, for 
example, which live almost entirely on in- 
sects, cad procure po nourishment, and the 
common enake, which lives on frogs, is simi- 
larly circumstanced. As there is no foliage, 
the slugs and snails would starve did they de- 
pend for existence upon winter food, and so 





it goes to its storehouse, makes a slight meal, 
and returns again to its warm winter nest and 
deep slumber, 

Here I cannot but note the curious resem- 
blance which exists between certain habits 
| common to some animale, and some portion 
of mankind. Every one who has watched 
the squirrel in its wild state knows perfectly 
well that it has two distinct dwellings—one 
for the summer and the other for the winter. 

















The summer “cage,” as it is called in the 
New Forest where squirrels abound, is slight, 


pervious to the air, and placed at the end of 


a lofty bough; while the winter cage is a 
large mass of dry leaves, moss and grasa, 
fixed at the junction of a large branch with 
the trunk of the tree, so that when the in- 
habitant is within, it cannot be disturbed 
even by a breath of air, though a violent gale 
may be blowing. 

Now there are several parts of the world 
where men build dwellings of a similar char- 
acter, light and airy for summer, close and 
massive for winter. Such, for example, is the 
habitation of the Kamskatkan, the summer 
dwelling being a slight structure of branches 
supported on a sort of scaffold, while the win- 
ter house, or “ jurt,” is deeply sunk in the 
ground, built of stones or large timber, and 
thickly and warmly thatched. The winter 
huts of the Tschutski, at the North-east of 
Asia, are constructed after a similar fashion, 
the roofs looking like low hillocks surround- 
ed with stones. The ancients as well as the 
moderns had similar huts, the “Ganggra- 
ben,” or Passage Graves of Scandinavia, so 
familiar to all ethnologists, being constructed 
on precisely the same principle as that em- 
ployed in the Kamskatkan “ jurt.” 

To return to our hibernating animals. The 
dormouse has many of the habits of the squir- 
rel, and, like that animal, lays by a winter 
store of food. It wakes less frequently than 
the squirrel ; but whenever it is roused from 
its sleep, it always goes to its storehouse and 
takes a slight repast. 

There has been much controversy about 
the mole, and its method of passing the win- 
ter, some persons thinking that it is one of 
the hibernators, and others that it is active 
throughout the winter. I decidedly incline to 
the latter opinion, thinking that the mole can 
have no need for hibernation. In its subter- 
ranean abode the frost cannot touch it. All 
who have worked with the spade in winter 
know perfectly well that, however hard and 
stone-like the surface of the ground may be, 
the effect of the severest frost is very super- 
ficial, and that at a spade’s depth or so the 
earth is as soft and penetrable as in the mid- 
dle of summer. Consequently the worms on 
which the mole lives almost exclusively are 
able to traverse the soil, and the mole is 
equally able to pursue them. Moreover, the 
mole is a creature so strangely unable to en- 
dure even a short fast, that it would most 
probably perish of hunger before it had time 
to pass into a state of hibernation. 

As to the frogs and toads, which I have sl- 
ready mentioned among hibernators, they 
contrive to insinuate themselves under ground 
in some strange way, and there pass the whole 
winter. I should think that, of all creatures, 
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the frog would be the least fitted to endure 
either extreme cold or heat. Being destitute 
of any clothing of fur or feathers, and having 
a thin and highly porous skin, through which 
the moisture of the body rapidly exudes, 
the creature is necessarily sensitive to 
changes of temperature. Ifa frog happen to 
be in an unsheltered spot on a hot summer 
day, it soon dies, the sunbeams drawing out 
through the skin the moisture on which its 
life depends, and rapidly drying up its dead 
body until it is like a piece of flat horn. So 
unprotected a creature would necessarily feel 
the cold as severely as the heat; and I very 
much doubt whether in a really severe frost 
a frog would traverse a distance of many 
yards without being first numbed by the cold, 
and then frozen as stiff as it would be baked 
stiff in summer. 

Snails and slugs are also safely at rest, 
guarded from the immediate influence of the 
vold. The reader may possibly have noticed 
that after an exceptionally severe winter, 
slugs are always more numerous than snails, 
when the spring has brought out the fresh 
foliage of the new year. The reason is sim- 
ple enough: slugs, soft as their bodies may 
be, live for the most part under ground, 
managing in some mysterious manner to force 
themselves below the surface of the earth. 
This they do even in the summer time; so 
that possessors of gardens, when they see the 
leaves of their favorite plants gnawed into 
rags, mostly lay the blame on the wrong 
creature. For example, they eat off the ten- 
der tops of the early peas as soon as they ap- 
pear above ground ; and the sparrow gener- 
ally gets the blame, and often suffers the pun- 
ishment due toa delinquency which it did not 
commit. They even eat tobacco, in spite of 
the pungency of the leaf. Perhaps they take 
it as a zest with their ordinary meals, or eat 
it out of curiosity ; but I do sincerely hope 
that the slugs which this year ate nearly all 
my tobacco plants found themselves very ill 
afterwards. 

Snails are much more suspected of doing 
ill than are slugs, because the latter are com- 
pletely hidden under the earth, while the for- 
mer can only conceal themselves in crevices. 
As far as I know, the snail does not retire un- 
der ground, though there is no apparent rea- 
son why it should not do so. It is quite capa- 
ble of burrowing, and always does so when it 
lays its round, translucent eggs. However, 
unless disturbed by men or birds, it is quite 
safe in its retreat, and, like the slug, fasts and 
sleeps throughout the entire winter. 

(To be concluded.) 

“Tr is not the extent of our knowledge, but 
rather the limits of it, that physical research 
teaches us to see and feel the most.” 





Quarterly Meetings in Fourth Month, 1873. 
(From New York Pocket Almanac.) 

















Fourth mo. 3rd, Sandwich, New England YY. M. 
“5th, Southern, North Carolina ss 
- “Ash Grove, Western + 
‘* 12th, New Garden, N. Carolina " 
“16th, Farmington, New York e 
“17th, Cornwall, New York " 
“19th, Deep River, N. Carolina “6 
‘* Honey Creek, Western " 
Sand Creek, Western “ 
“23d, Westbury, New York ss 
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a “ Adrian, Ohio a 
“ 24th, Dover, New England “ 
“ 26th, Winneshiek, lowa “ 
“ “ Pairfield, Indiana “ 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 











Foreicy InreLticsnce.—European dates are to 
the 1st inst. 

















Great Britain —Another attempt to defeat the 
government was made io the House of Commons, on 
the 26th ult., om the passage to its second reading 
of a bill relating to burials; but the attempt failed, 
the second reading being carried by « majority of 
63. 

The steamship City of Bristol, which sailed from 
Liverpool on the 25th ult., carried 100 farmers who 
intend settling in Minnesota, on the line of the 
Nortbern Pacific Railway. 

In the district near Bolton, in Laneashire, 2,500 
English coal miners have struck. 

A terrible steamship disaster occurred near Hali- 
fax, N. S., on the Ist inst. The steamer Atlantic, 
belonging to the “ White Star ” line, left Liverpool 
for New York onthe 20th ult., with over 900 steer- 
age and about 50 cabin passengers. On the 31st, 
the coal being exhausted, the captain determined te 
put into Halifax for a supply. About 2 o'clock A. 
M., the vessel struck on a rock near Prospect, about 
22 miles west of Halifax. The night was dark, but 
not thick, with a rough sea. Efforts were immedi- 
ately made to get the boats ready, but only one had 
been got out when the vessel fell over on its side 
and sank, carrying that boat down with it. A part 
of the rigging remained above water, and by cling- 
ing to it and by a line carried from it to the rocks, 
a number were saved, and were afterward rescued 
by fishermen, in boatsfrom the shore. In all about 
250 persons escaped; many of those lost were 
drowned in their births. 



















































































































































































France.—A petition from Prince Napoleon was 
presented tothe Assembly on the 29th, asking for 
the restoration of his rights as a citizen, and pro- 
testing against his expulsion from France as illegal. 
An excited debate ensud. Minister Dufaure, on 
the part of the government, refused to accept the 
report of the special committee, which was conserv- 
ative in character, and by implication censured the 
government. He argued that as the Bonaparte 
princes rejected the decree which deposed their dy- 
nasty, they could not be treated as mere citizens. 
To remove all doubt as to the opinion of the As- 
















































































family, and moved the simple order of the day, 
which, after prolonged excitement, was adopted by 




















the family from France is thus virtually cor*rmed 
by the Assembly. 
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sembly, he submitted a bill exiling the Bonaparte 


a vote of 347 to 296. The contiouved exclusion of 





President Thiers has given orders to the Prefect 
of the department ef the Lower Pyrennees to ar- 
rest Don Carlos, the Spanish pretender, wherever 
found. Ammunition intended forthe Carlists has 
been seized at Bayonne. 


Spain.—The Cabinet has issued a circular claim- 
ing the sympathy and assistance of all parties in the 
country against the Carlists, on account of the 
declaration of emancipation in Porto Rico. 

A decree bas been published ordering electiorfs 
for the Constituent Cortes. 

The Minister of Finance is said to have informed 
his colleagues that the finances of the coustry are 
in a deplorable condition, and warned them that 
unless radical changes ere made in the fiscal ad- 
ministration, the Republic cannot remain master of 
the situation. 

The Carlists appear to be increasingly threatening 
in the North of Spain. A battle is reported to have 
been fougbt on the 23d ult., 50 miles north of Bar- 
celona, in which the government troops were de- 
feaied by a combined attack of several bands of 
Carlists. The tewns of Ripoli and Berga were after- 
ward captured, and the latter burned, by the Car- 
lists, who have also seized stores in the suburbs of 
Pamplona, and threaten the town itself. Mean- 
while, insubordination and internal discord are ap- 
parent in some quarters, especially in the cities of 
Malaga and Barcelona. In the former, it is said, 
10,000 armed citizens maintain order, but they re- 
fuse to admit regular troops or customs officers, vor 
will they allow vessels conveying soldiers to other 
points te remain in port. They provide for expenses 
by taxing wealthy residents. The citizens are di- 
vided into two parties, moderates and ultra tederal- 
ists. In Barcelona, where the mass of the popula- 
tion are of the party known as “red republicans,”’ 
and of fierce and turbulent dispositions, attacks 
upon priests and churches were apprehended at the 
last accounts, and acts of lawless violence were 
daily occurring. An effort by the government to 
raise troops by a general levy in that province, to 
fight the Carlists, had failed. 

The municipality of Cadiz has forbidden religious 
instroction in the communal schools. 


Portucat.—The Minister of Public Works has 
asked the Cortes to ratify the concession for a tele- 
graphic cable between Portugal and the United 
States, touching at the Azores. The contract for 
laying the cable was signed on the 26th ult. 


Domestic.—The statement of the public debt for 
the Ist inst., showed a total of $2,252,377,858.58 ; 
cash in the Treasury, 396,641,217.02; leaving a 
balance of debt of $2,155,736,641.56, a reduction in 
tie last month of $1,644,058.97. 

Au election was beld in Pennsylvania, on the 21st 
ult., in which the various counties, outside of Phil- 
adelphia, voted for or against the granting of lice se 
to sell intexicating liquors within their reapective 
limits. The vote cast was rather light. In the ag- 
ricuitural counties, the majorities were generally 
against license, af wae the case also with Verango 
and Warren, in the oil region. The mining and 
manufacturing counties very generally voted for li- 
cense. 

San Francisco’s new directory shows the popula- 
tion of that city to be 188,323, being an increase 
during the year of about 10,000. The directory 
shows also that there are 11,000 Chinese. 

A violent tornado swept over a part of Memphis, 
Tenn., on the night of the 3lst ult., destroying a 
number of buildings. Franklin, Tenn., was also 


greatly damaged by a similar storm on the lst inst. 
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AMERICAN 


DOES ALL THE SEWING OF THE FAMILY. 


BEAUTIFUL IN ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

NOISELESS IN ITS MOVEMENT. 

COMBINES ALL THE BEST QUALITIES OF 
OTHER MACHINES. 

IS UNEQUALED IN THE STRENGTH AND DU- 
RABILITY OF ITS WORK. 





The American Sewing Machine Company are sole 
manufacturers of the 


Celebrated Button-Hole and Over-Seam- 
ing Machine. 


Payments received in easy montbly instalments. 

Come and see its beautiful work before purchas ng 
any other. Office and salesrooms 1318 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AGENTS WANTED IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Orn New York Yearty Meeting Boarpine Scxoor 
At Union Springs on Cayuga Lake. 

The Spring Term is to open on the 29th of Fourth 
month next, and continue 12 weeks. The charges 
for board and tuition are $60 for the term, or $55 
for members of New York Yearly Meeting. 

The Spring term will possess several advantages 
for Students. In addition to a pleasant season of 
the year in a beantifal region of country, the class 
in Astronomy will have the nee of the large achro- 
matic telescope during mild evenings, the class in 
Botany will take lessons directly from nature, and 
lectures are expected from persons of eminent sci- 
entific and literary ability. The Osxwoop Rr- 
Union will be held the evening preceding the last 
day of the term. 

Students may reach Union Springs from the Erie 
or New York Central, by the Cayuga Lake Railroad. 

For further particulars, address E. Coox, Jr., or 
J.J, Taomas, Resident Manager, Union Springs, Ca- 
yuga County, N. Y. 31-2t 

ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 
TEA. ¢ COFFEE: 
Offer at the following 
REDUCED PRICES. 

FRESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 80c., 90c. and $1.00 
per “eo JAPANS, 90c., $1.00, $1.20 and $1.30 
per lb. GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1.00,$1.20, $1.30, 
and $1.50 per lb. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 30 
and 35 o. lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 

GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 


from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix- 
ture whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, | 


365 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 


B® City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 


Tea will find it to their interest to examine our large | 


stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 ly 


JAYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnat St. 





REASON VERSUS THE SWORD. 
BY J. M. WASHBURN. 


Three points are claimed for this work above any 
other of the kind. First, It is a more thorough dis- 
; cussion of, and complete answer to, the war argu- 

ments usually drawn from the Old Testament Scrip- 

tures than any other work extant. Secondly, It is 
the only satisfactory answer to the war argument 
usually drawn from the 13th Chap. of Paul to the 
Romans. Thirdly, It is fruitful in suggestions and 
lessons on the government phase of the peace ques- 
tion. 

It forms a handsome 12mo, of 470 pages. Price $2. 

For sale by all booksellers, and sent prepaid on 
receipt of price by 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
W. G. Hossarn, Columbus, Ohio. 
Auics Lewis, 109 N. 10th St., Phila. 

Agents wanted. Liberal terms may be made with 

the proprietor, W. G. HUBBARD. 


KEYSTONE BANK, 


Chestnut Street, opposite United States Mint, 


' 


Allows Inte Time Deposits, and 5 per cent, 
Interest on Deposits to SAVINGS FUND, subject to 
Draft at One Week's Notice. For Rent, at moderate 
rates, Improved SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES in Fire 
and Thief Proof Vaults 

Deposits solicited and Ladies and Gentlemen in- 
vited to an inspection of the vaults, 
». MONTGOMERY BOND, President. 
JOS WISWELL, Cashier. 


res 0 


22-3m. 





WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE. 
WISTAR, 


7 Froeget Sr., Parirap., 


d. b 
No 


Solicits cousigamer 
Poultry, Potatoes, | 
Country Produce. Pr 
on application. 
Housekeepers are 
ing elsewhere 
30-4t 


Butter, Eggs, Lard, 
ed Fruits, and all kinds of 
Lists furnished to Shippers 


*d to call before purcbas- 


B. W. 
JOHN BELL, 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANCER., 
(Successor t 


e late Wm. Bell.) 


REAL ESTATE AND GENERAL 
AGENCY. 


V 


FIRE, LIFE 


Money 
class of securities 


yaped oF rigage and other best 


Orrice :-—S. BE. Corner MAIN and FIFTH Streets, 
Richmond, [Indiana 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Successor to) 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has always on band 2 complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
| qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms 22-ly 


27-2m 
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BENBOW EIOUSE, 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


This House is kept for the accommoda- 
tion of those who want a pleasant home- 
like place to stop at. Good livery in con- 
nection. No Bar in the House. 


Terms, $2.50 per day ; $14.00 per week. 


D. W. 0. BENBOW, Proprietor. 


Reference—F. T. King, Baltimore, and 
others who have stopped here. 


SPRING GOODS, | os . 
We have now in Stock,and are receiving asily, | THE NEW 
desirable goods for Friends. WHEELER h WILSON 
English Berege Anglvis, 2 yards wide, for Shawls and | SEWING 
Dresses 


Chene Silk Berege, 2 yards wide, for Shawls MACH INE. 


Lana Cloth, 2 4 ‘ Peterson & Carpenter, 
Wool DeBrege, in Grays and Browns GEN'L AGENTS, 
Pongees, Madonras and Mixed Mohair PHILADELPHIA, 
Olive Brown, Bombazines and Mcohair And ali Cities and Towns in Eastern 
Neat Striped and Plaid Sitks Pa., Southern 5. J., Del. and Md, 
Black, Brown and Mode Silks 


Thihet M o and a'l ether pia Shaw! FOR SALE, 
— — caper vane, eateematnactrete| aT home, containing about 7 acres, well im- 
fogether with a good assortment of Dress Goods and proved, with a good two-story house of 11 rooms, 
Houss-Furnishina Good cellar divided into three apartments, a barn and 
Samples sent by mail and goods by express when other buildings ; Supplied with good water, a well, 
Aesised. ; : . cistern and ruoning stream through the lot. A va- 
— riety of good fruit, apples, pears, peaches, cherries 


STOKES & WOOD. grapes, &c. Adjoining the village of Damascus 


. and Friends’ Academy. Society good; three meet- 
8. W. cor. of Seventh ; and Arch Sis., Phila. ings in the village, two Friends’, one Methodist. Ad- 


dress JOHN KILLE, 
FINE a aoe POR 28-6t Damascoville, Columbiana Co., Obiv. 


Bo residence of the late Hannih Williams, situ- OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
one-half mile east of and overlookiag the city | 
Richmond, Indiare. About 3} acres cf land, VASSALBORO' Maine. 
= ey improved and well stocked with the fines 
eties of fruit and ornamental trees, grapes & 
ll fruits. Good brick house, containing eleven 
ps, bath room, water closet, hot and cold water 
“= pace and other modern improvemerts Good 
Ar, well, three cisterns, stables, wood-house, 
Bien house, &e. In fact everything to make a 
bo rable home. For further particulars inquire of]  g t¢ 
Waddresa COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, 
33-4 Real Estate Agents, Richmond, [nd 


An English and Classical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, and good inflaences. 

Spring term of twelve weeka opens Third mo. 11th, 

11873. Address the Principal, 
Ricaagp M. Jonze, 
Vassalboro’, 


—e 
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NANSEMOND SWEET-POTATOBS. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE. I have on hand a quantity of the above-named 
SPECIAL NOTICE Sweet-potatoes, pure and unmixed, for sale at rea- 
-— " Pires sonable rates, by the bushel or barrel, delivered free 
Just received a large stock of plain silks, ribbons | of charge at the railroad any time after the Ist of 
aud plain goods. Milliners and the general trade Fourth month. Address soon, 
supplied at a very low figure. Orders promptly at- Natuay D. Batowrs, 
tended to at H, HAUSERS, 30-4t Westfield, Ind. 


140 Third Aveaue, N, Y. City. man 
j Third Aveaue, N.Y. City.| “"" POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1873. 

A. K. es, Containing times of holding Yearly and Quarterly 
No. €i2 SPRING GARDEN Meetings, also Meetings for Safferiags or Represen- 
tative Meetingg in America. Price 50 cents per 
dozen. For sale by Wm. Wood & Co., 27 Great 
and Cotton Bionds, also Book Mastin for Friend’s | Jones Street, New York, and by A. Lewis, at Office 
Ceps and Handkerchief: $3-3m of Friends Review 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolea Yarns, Silk 





